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A VISIT TO PORTSMOUTH.* 



After an interval of about forty years, Portsmouth has again 
become a place of peculiar interest, and the scene of great 
activity. In this vast naval arsenal may be seen at the 
moment in which we write no fewer than seventeen first- 
rate line-of-battle ships, with about as many frigates and 
steamers, all in commission and ready to proceed to sea at a 
few hours' notice ; not to mention the very many ships laid up 
in ordinary in the harbour, which could also be got ready for 
sea in an incredibly short space of time. This fortified town 
is surrounded on every side by bastions, batteries, ravelins, 
redoubts, and other dreadful- looking preparations for battle 
and slaughter, of which, in our peaceable nature, we confess 
ourselves in happy ignorance, even of their names. It is also 
a place interesting in the highest degree to the archaeologist, 
from the antiquity of these fortications, which Leland, in his 
" Itinerary," informs us were " began in the time %f Edward 
IV., and set forward in building them by Kichard III. ; and 



establishments, both of which belong exclusively to, and* 
produce articles exclusively for, the use of the Royal Navy. 
These two establishments, however — the Bock Yard and the 
Royal Clarence Victualling Yard — exhibit features of such 
interest, and we doubt not to many of our readers novelty, 
that we feel convinced that a few remarks descriptive '"- of 
them will not be unacceptable. 

But first for the town itself. The one great feature that 
must immediately strike the notice of every visitor to Ports- 
mouth, is the series of fortifications which surround it. Now,'' 
as we have said before, we are thoroughly unacquainted 
with all relating to warlike matters. Still, to attempt a 
description of Portsmouth without including these, would be 
to realise the often -quoted, but we suspect fabulous, story of 
the country theatre playing Hamlet with the character of the 
Prince omitted. And, perhaps, after all, this very ignorance 
may be somewhat in our favour. "Writing as we do to convey 
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Henry VII. ended them, at the procuration of the Bishop of 
Winchester." It is interesting to the tourist from the very 
singularity of the town itself, no less than from its being the port 
from which he can most conveniently embark for one of the 
most beautiful spots in England — the Isle of Wight— distant 
only about four miles from Portsmouth ; interesting also to 
the man of science, from the manufactures carried on there, 
some of which we are about to describe. Let not the reader, 
however, fancy from what we have just said about its manu- 
factures, that Portsmouth in any way resembles Manchester, 
that great emporium of peaceful calico and utilitarian cotton 
prints. Nor is it in the least like Birmingham, where the 
more sanguinary cutlasses and death-dealing Minie-rifles are 
constructed. Portsmouth exports no staple products like the 
steel of Sheffield or the ribbons of Coventry. The manu- 
factures of which we have spoken are confined to two great 

* We are indebted to an English correspondent for this 
account. 



our own impressions of the place to our readers, most of 
whom, we presume, know as little and wish to know as little 
of the art of war as we ourselves do ; we are not at all sure 
that these impressions made on us by Portsmouth will not be 
as acceptable as if a brigadier- general (whatever that may be), 
fresh from the barracks, were to sit down and describe at. 
length the height, advantages, capabilities, and situation of . 
every single bastion, battery, ravelin, redoubt, etc., as afore- 
said. • 
Of the antiquity of these fortifications we have already 
spoken. Queen Elizabeth, we are told, greatly increased and ■ 
extended them, " and fortified it (the town of Portsmouth) so 
stronglee," says the contemporary historian from whom we 
copy, "that nothing is wanting to make it a place of greate 
strengthe ; some of the garrison mount guarde day and night . 
at the gates ; others in the steeple, who by stroke of a bell 
giveth notice what numbers of horse and foot are approaching, 
and by a flag, which way they come." Charles II. and James 
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II. both added to the fortifications, and William III. com« 
pleted them almost in the state in which they now stand. 
The lines of fortification round Portsea, a town which adjoins 
Portsmouth, and in which the docks are situated, were not 
commenced- until 1770, and were only finished in 1809. But 
enough of their history. The reader will, doubtless, by this 
time be anxious for some sort of a description of them. 

Imagine, then, along series of massive stone walls facing about 
at every conceivable angle, and of heights varying from ten to 
twenty feet. Imagine these walls to have behind them and 
above them a solid mass of earth proof against cannon-balls. 
Suppose this earth- work pierced through at every few yards 
with openings just large enough to allow a most alarming- 
looking cannon to peep through upon the plains below, or else 
upon the sea, where, perhaps, the greatest number of them 
• look out. Then imagine the whole of this stone- work, earth, 
cannon v and all, surrounded by a wide moat, or ditch, some 
twenty feet deep, generally dry, all but -a small channel in the 
middle which is deeper ; but capable of being completely 
flooded in a few minutes with water enough to swallow up a 
host. Imagine, we say, all this ; and then you will have a 
tolerable idea of what are called the Portsmouth "lines." In 
addition to these, there are no end of seemingly indestructible 
stone buildings, all literally " bristling with cannon." Of 
these the principal are the Saluting Platform, so called from 
its guns being used for saluting the Queen, or any other per- 
sonage of great dignity, when passing ; but capable, in case an 
enemy should unhappily ever approach our shores, of doing 
most murderous damage ; Southsea Castle, a fortress of stone, 
commanding Spithead and all the sea around outside the har- 
bour, originally built by Henry VIII., and used as a state 
prison in .the reign of Charles IL ; Blockhouse Fort, situated 
upon a point of land running right out into the sea opposite to 
the town of Portsmouth, at the very entrance of the harbour ; 
and a very ancient Round Tower at Point Battery, opposite 
Blockhouse Fort* .where there was formerly a corresponding 
tower. : Between these two towers, we are told by Leland, " a 
mighty chaine of yron" was stretched across the mouth of the 
harbour every night. The remains of the capstan for effecting 
this may still be seen, and we are informed that part of the 
"mighty chaine" itself is visible upon the beach at low water. 
The Round Tower is now, however, entirely appropriated to 
a powerful battery, having been made considerably higher 
within the last few years. Another battery stands upon the 
site -formerly occupied by the old Semaphore telegraph, now 
superseded by the electric wires. Several other batteries might 
be mentioned ; but if not being part of our plan to give any- 
thing like a list, we will proceed, 

Our impressions on first beholding the fortifications of 
Portsmouth were singular. The first idea, we must confess, 
was sometinng very like a feeling of alarm. Peaceful Lon- 
doners amWe were, we could not but tremble to see, which- 
ever way we turned, a cannon presented point-blank at 
us, and then, turning again to escape it, to see another, 
and again another ! No escape from them, go where we 
would, like a haunted man in a melodrama. Cannon before 
us, behind us, and on every side of us; pointed at us 
from every conceivable angle; so much so, that we have 
always felt thoroughly convinced that, should they ever be 
'fired in good earnest, some of them must of necessity shoot 
exactly into each others' mouths ! It was, to say the least of 
it, something we were not accustomed to. Then we were 
struck by those funny little gateways (like juvenile Temple- 
bars), with drawbridges attached, which we met with all over 
the town ; and those still more funny and still smaller arched 
passages underneath the "lines," some of which led into the 
high road, others into different odd nooks of fortifications, 
possibly "redoubts" or "ravelins." Then we were shown 
two more gates (if possible, even more funny-looking still), 
leading out directly into the sea. These, we were told, were 
" sally-ports ;" and we immediately set it down (much to the 
disgust of our friend who pointed them out) that they had 
been so called after a belle of Portsmouth of the name of Sarah. 
After awhile we take a boat, and now we are on our way 



down the harbour. All round us we see objects in the highest 
degree worthy of notice — the Royal Clarence Victualling 
Yard ; Haslar Hospital, for invalid sailors and marines ; and 
large red brick buildings, seemingly without any mode of 
ingress or egress — no windows, doors, or even chimneys to be 
seen ; — these are powder-magazines. Then we see the " Royal 
George" yacht, built for George IV. at a cost of £100,000. 
"We pass the " Victory," renowned as the ship in which Nelson 
fought and fell — one of the chief lions of Portsmouth ; and 
right before us lies the town itself. But stop ; it is a beautiful 
morning, and we have yet a few minutes to spare. The 
reader may never have been on board a man-of-war : let us 
then have a look over the " Victory." -What say you, reader ? 
You consent ? Very well. "Waterman ! put the boat about. 
"We won't land yet. Just run us alongside the " Victory." 
"Aye, aye, sir;" and here we are, our pigmy boat grating 
against the wooden mountain that rises high above us. 
Reader, ir you have never seen a man-of-war, here is a novel 
sight indeed. What first strike's you is, doubtless, the im- 
mense size of every part of her. The main-mast of a first-rate 
man-of-war, when ready for sea, with the top-mast and top- 
gallant-mast affixed to it, measures 212 feet high, somewhere 
about the height of the monument of London ! while the yards, 
those seemingly small rods of wood stretching across the mast, 
are some of them upwards of 100 feet long ! And everything 
is in proportion. The interior of the vessel resembles a small 
town — deck above deck, between each of which is seen a 
long perspective which, to the unaccustomed eye, is difficult 
to measure. The immense cable by which the ship is moored 
looks strong enough to hold the entire world together, should 
gravitation cease, and this mighty chain be bound round 
the globe. The foot of each of the gigantic masts passing 
through the decks is bigger than a large — a very large,^ sugar- 
hogshead. And then mark the regularity on board. A place 
for everything, and everything in its place, is literally carried 
out on board a man-of-war. Here is the carpenter's store, 
there the rigging-store, the armoury, the purser's store— all 
order, no confusion. Then you see the immense guns, each 
thrust through a port- hole in the vessel's side. Should you 
hear them fired — and we did — hold your ears ! It was only a 
salute we heard — one single gun fired at a time, and that with 
blank cartridge. But oh, such a report — heard as it was in 
the low space between the decks ! What, then, must be the 
effect of a broadside from some fifty of these guns at once? 
The spot where Nelson fell is marked by a brass plate upon 
the quarter-deck, and where he died after having been carried 
below is also indicated. These two spots are held in the 
greatest reverence by the sailors. 

We were shown the chain-pumps, capable of discharging a 
ton of water every minute. These pumps, which are used for 
emptying the ship of water should she spring a leak, are 
worked by the crew by long crank handles. They consist of a 
series of pistons fixed upon an endless chain of iron, and 
working in a cylinder. Working thus with a continuous 
motion, there are no piston- valves as in reciprocating action ' 
pumps, but the water is drawn up in one continued stream. 

There are the mess-tables for the crew ; the galley-fire for 
cooking ; the officers' cabins ; and the ward-room for the 
superior officers' use ; all strange and interesting to the lands- 
man; while down below, in the very bottom of the vessel 
(called the "hold"), are shown the tanks in which fresh 
water is carried out to sea. The rigging it would be impossi- 
ble to describe. Such a tangled mass of cordage as it seems — 
and yet every rope has its distinct office. Some for shifting 
the sails, some for hoisting signals, others for supporting the 
different masts, etc. 

But we must now take leave of her. We have done our 
best to point out to our readers some of the principal objects 
of interest on board — so, casting a lingering look behind, we 
get once more into our boat— and again and again, as we 
proceed onwards, looking back at the beautiful outline 
of the vessel when seen from a distance sufficient to take in 
the whole at a glance, we ultimately arrive once more at 
the town of Portsmouth. 



